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BIENVENUE AU 18 e CONGRES DE L’ACEEA/CASAE 



Au nom du conseil d'administration de CASAE/ACEEA, il me fait plaisir de vous souhaiter la 
bienvenue au congres de 1999. Cette annee, c'est la 18 e fois que nous, educateurs d'adultes, 
sommes venus de tous les coins du pays afm de partager nos resultats de recherche, renouer des 
amities et discuter des travaux de notre association. Pour vous, nous avons planifie trois joumees 
completes d'activites qui refletent notre theme pour cette annee «Passion et politique : 99 ans 
d'education des adultes au Canada ». 

Comme cela s'est fait l'annee precedente, nous avons prevu des sessions avec d'autres 
associations; une session avec la Societe canadienne pour Vetude de I'education et une autre avec 
nos amis et collegues du Reseau pour les nouvelles approches de I'apprentissage continu 
(NALL) qui portera sur une revue des travaux accomplis dans ce domaine. 

Notre reception du jeudi soir sera consacree a des activites culturelles et notre banquet du 
vendredi soir fera place a un conferencier invite; M. Edmund O'Sullivan (OISE/UT). Nous avons 
change l'organisation de notre congres afin de repondre aux demandes exprimees l'annee 
demiere. II y aura plus de temps entre les sessions pour faciliter les deplacements d'une session a 
l’autre, incluant des periodes de 20 minutes de pause sante matin et apres-midi. 

Vendredi, le 11 juin de 10h30 a midi, se tiendra notre assemblee annuelle. Je vous prie d'y 
participer afin de connaitre nos activites et d'y contribuer par votre temps et par votre energie; les 
associations comme l'ACEEA/CASAE ont besoin de capitaliser sur les talents de leurs membres 
pour reussir. 

J'aimerais remercier Mohamed Hrimech et Tara Fenwick pour leur contribution au processus de 
planification du congres. Mohamed a ete tres implique dans la mise sur pied du programme 
global, dans la cueillette et l'elaboration des actes du congres. Tara a foumi un leadership 
apprecie dans la reception et 1'evaluation des resumes de propositions. 

Cette annee, ce sera ma demiere annee en tant que votre president. J'aimerais vous exprimer mes 
meilleurs voeux pendant le congres comme dans le futur et souhaite que vous continuiez a 
contribuer de fa$on importante au developpement de notre connaissance de I'education des 
adultes. 

Bon congres, 



Bill Fallis 
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WELCOME TO THE 1999 CASAE-ACEEA CONFERENCE 



On behalf of the Board of CASAE-ACEEA I would like to welcome you to our 1999 conference. 
This is the 18th year that we, as Adult Educators, have come together from all parts of the 
country to share our research, reestablish friendships, and discuss the workings of our 
association. 

We have planned three frill days of activities that reflect our theme, uPassion and Politics : 99 
Years of Adult Education in Canada». 

As was the case last year, we have included sessions with other associations. There are two joint 
sessions with the Canadian Society for the Study of Education. The second session includes a 
review of the work accomplished by our friends and colleagues at the New Approaches to 
Lifelong Learning network (NALL). Our Thursday night reception will focus on « Cultural 
Celebrations » and our Friday night banquet will include guest speaker Edmund O’Sullivan 
(OISE/UT). We have changed the structure of the conference to reflect your concerns from last 
year. There will be more time during each session and more time to get from one session to the 
next. This includes 20 minutes coffee breaks most mornings and afternoons. 

On Friday, June 11 from 10:30 to 12:00 p.m. we will hold our annual general meeting. Please 
plan to attend, to learn about our operations and to make a direct contribution of your time and 
energy. Associations, like CASAE, rely on its members’ talents to succeed. 

I would like to thank both Mohamed Hrimech and Tara Fenwick for their work towards the 
conference planning process. Mohamed has been very supportive of the development of the 
general conference program and the collection of the papers for the proceedings. Tara has 
provided strong leadership in receiving and assessing the abstracts. 

This will be my last conference as your President, I would like to extend my best wishes to you 
both during this conference and in the future, as you continue to make important contributions to 
our growing knowledge of adult education. 



Good cheer to you, 



Bill Fallis 
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ADULT EDUCATION ON THE INTERNET: NEW DAWN BREAKING OR SKY 

FALLING? 

Walter Archer 
University of Alberta 



More and more adult education is being delivered via the Internet. This is 
leading to competition on a global scale, affecting even educational institutions 
that operate primarily in face-to-face mode. Such institutions can take a number 
of measures to defend and even improve their programs in the face of this 
competition. 

L' Internet est de plus en plus utilise pour leducation des adultes. Ceci genere 
une concurrence a l'echelle mondiale a laquelle n'echappent pas 
les etablissements d'enseignement qui utilisent principalement le mode 
face-a-face. Ces etablissements peuvent prendre certaines mesures pour 
defendre et meme ameliorer leurs programmes face a cette concurrence. 



We live now with the great secret, and the equally great anxiety, that the technological 
experience is both Orwellian and hopelessly utopian. (Kroker, 1984, p. 125) 



It is not a great secret that more and more adult education is being delivered via the 
Internet. Nor is it a secret that this is leading to competition on a global scale, affecting 
even providers of adult education that operate primarily in face-to-face mode. 
However, there is certainly great anxiety around the issue of online education, and 
what implications it has for the future of universities and other institutions. This non- 
secret, and the accompanying anxiety, have resulted in something like a dialogue of the 
deaf between spokespersons of two extreme positions. 

On the one hand, some see online education as the dawn of a bright new day, a utopia 
of universal access to high quality education. On the other extreme, some see the 
explosive growth of online education as the beginning of the end for free and 
democratic adult education anchored by free and autonomous universities, and the 
beginning of an Orwellian darkness in which education is monopolized by Big Brother. 

This paper will look briefly at the two extreme positions, then follow with some 
suggestions that are somewhat more constructive than those put forward by either the 
cyber-utopians or the prophets of cyber doom. It is expected that members of the 
audience will add other suggestions for dealing constructively with the disruptions 
caused by online adult education. 



Utopian Dawn 

The minds of the Utopians, when primed with a love for learning, are very ingenious in 

discovering all such arts as are necessary to carry it to perfection. 

Saint Thomas More, Utopia. 

For at least the past three decades some devotees of grassroots democracy have been 
telling us that the development of computer networks will result in the dawn of a new 
day of democracy, freeing us from the darkness of bureaucratic or corporate control. 
Among the first to herald this new dawn was Stewart Brand, of Whole Earth Catalog 
fame, later equally renowned as one of the co-founders of that famous electronic 
community, the WELL (Whole Earth 'Lectronic Link). Hauben & Hauben (1997), 
chroniclers of the development of the Internet, particularly the myriad of online 
discussion groups known as Usenet, also wax lyrical over the social and civic 
possibilities inherent in computer mediated communication. Their last chapter is titled 
"The computer as democratizer.” 

While a number of these commentators touch on education, it was Ivan Illich who gave 
us what is perhaps the clearest, most comprehensive statement of the utopian position 
regarding online education. His book Deschooling Society (1971) aroused a great deal of 
public interest and controversy with its proposal to bulldoze what he described as our 
anti-educational and life-constricting educational institutions and replace them with a 
more democratic, convivial framework for lifelong learning. This more convivial form 
of education would consist of a set of four "learning webs." Although Illich was 
writing before the era of the personal computer, he saw the educational potential of a 
network of computers linked by telecommunications, and stated that such a network 
could be a medium through which his learning webs could be implemented. 

A more recent statement of a rather different view of computer mediated educational 
utopia is that by Perelman (1992), writing after the introduction of the personal 
computer had made the possibility of widely accessible computer networks much more 
obvious. Perelman (and others) take the view that computer networks do not have to 
replace the school system; they just have to replace the teachers, who encumber the 
present system to the extent that it cannot, in an efficient manner, serve the basic 
training needs of the economy. (See Archer (1996) for a longer discussion of the 
contrasting utopian visions of Illich and Perelman.) 



Orwellian Gloom 



Down with Big Brother! Down with Big Brother! 

George Orwell, 1984 

Other observers have expressed great anxiety that Internet-delivered adult education 
will bring down the sky on our heads, turning our public educational institutions into 
sweatshops administered in top-down fashion in the service of the corporate sector. 
Among the most piercing of these pronouncements of doom are two papers published 
by David Noble on the subject of "Digital diploma mills" (Noble, 1997, 1998). Noble's 
vision of the future has much in common with that of Perelman. However, Noble 
definitely does not think that replacing high priced professors with a combination of 
online courseware and less expensive instructors is a good thing. He sees this loss of 
autonomy, and possibly employment, by professors as an opening of the floodgate that 
will allow corporate interests, abetted by conniving university administrators, to 
destroy university education as we have known it. This catastrophe would leave to 
universities only the role of supplying trained personnel to the corporate sector at 
public expense (1997, p. 3). 

Noble states that the battle lines are drawn, with the students taking the side of the 
professors (such as those at York University) who are opposing the trend to online 
education: 

Thus, at the very outset of this new age of higher education, the lines have 
already been drawn in the struggle which will ultimately determine its shape. 

On the one side university administrators and their myriad commercial partners, 
on the other those who constitute the core relation of education: students and 
teachers. (1997, p. 1) 

The Orwellian future that Noble most dreads is that presented by the possibility of a 
takeover of university education by commercial firms, where those few professors who 
remain after the endless "downsizing" that institutions have recently endured will be 
reduced to the role of deskilled producers of courseware. Others echo this nightmare 
scenario - e.g., Ted Marchese, vice president of the American Association for Higher 
Education: 

A big fear among U.S. university leaders and postsecondary start-ups alike is 
that - just as happened in banking and health care - major international 
combines will emerge to quash today's smaller-time competitors. What would 
the postsecondary marketplace look like if (say) Microsoft, Deutsche Telekom, 
International Thomson, and the University of California combined to offer UC 
courses and degrees worldwide? In time, its only competitor could be a combine 
of like standing and deep pockets: an IBM-Elsevier-NEC -Oxford combine, for 
example. We shall see. (Marchese, 1998, p. 6 of 7) 

But should these prophecies of doom be taken at face value? 

3 
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Orwell Revisited 



All animals are equal, but some are more equal than others. 

George Orwell, Animal farm. 

George Orwell wrote not one but two socio-political allegories. It may well be that at 
least some of the writers who describe the "Orwellian" nature of online adult education 
have been reading from one of these books while showing us the cover of the other. 
While some of the critics of online education do, in fact, raise legitimate concerns for 
students and society in general, a great deal of their concern seems to be about the 
threat to the power and autonomy of university professors. In fact, conventional 
universities as described by Noble et al. have a great resemblance to the animal farm 
described by Orwell - but as seen from the point of view of the pigs. 

Not all the other animals on the university farm are as happy as the pigs; they are 
certainly not as equal. For this and some other reasons, some of the other players in the 
educational barnyard would be not at all displeased to see at least some of the pigs 
turned into pork, if this change of state would improve their own prospects. Among 
these non-fans of the freedom of the pigs to run the farm as they please are certainly the 
adult learners (and their employers) who are among the major beneficiaries of online 
education. I suspect that Noble did not talk to many adult learners, already in the 
workforce, before he decided that the students were on the side of the professors who 
are fighting tooth and nail against the introduction of online learning into the mix of 
offerings of our universities. 

While some of the utopian hype surrounding online learning is proving to be nonsense 
(e.g., the Western Governors' University has not surged ahead as predicted), it is clear 
that online learning is making steady inroads on the adult education scene. So the 
choices are not whether or not we will have online learning, but rather how our current 
institutions will adapt to it, or go into decline because they have failed to adapt to it. 
Loud squealing about porcine paradise lost, a la Noble and friends, is not necessarily 
the best way to deal with this latest disruption of the academic status quo. It might be 
more useful if the professoriate were to pull in its tusks a bit and consider some 
constructive ways to preserve what is valuable about universities, while at the same 
time easing their transition into the new era of online education. What follows are some 
suggestions. 

Moving Universities Into the Age of the Internet 



There are a number of relatively small-scale, constructive measures that can assist 
universities in making constructive use of online delivery without losing their essential 
character as autonomous centres of learning. One is the formation of small-scale 
"horizontal consortia," in which cognate departments at several universities pool their 
staff resources in order to deliver a set of partially overlapping programs. Each of these 
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programs would be centred at and administered from one of the partner institutions. 
However, each program would share courses with the other programs in the set within 
the area of overlap, and contribute to a rich pool of electives in their areas of 
specialization - i.e., outside the area of overlap. (See Archer, 1999, for a discussion of 
this concept, using as an example a set of graduate programs in Communications.) 

Another constructive measure which universities can take is to pilot the use of the new 
technologies in a small, relatively autonomous unit such as a continuing education 
department (Archer, Garrison, & Anderson, forthcoming). 

These ideas, others presented by Simerly (1999), and still others suggested by the 
audience will be the subject of discussion during this presentation. 
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Abstract 

Canadian First Nations have been held captive in the clasp of modernity which through 
negotiation in the modem day treaty process and the facilitation of adult educators promises to turn 
the clasp into a mutual handshake that will re-enable transformations. 

R6sum6 

Les Peuples Autochtones du Canada ont ete jusqu'a ce jour emprisonnes par l'etau du 
modemisme. Par le biais des negotiations des traites actuels, ainsi que grace a la participation des 
educateurs de l'adulte, cet etat de fait promet de se transformer d'une emprise etouffante en une 
poignee de main mutuelle qui se veut le fondement des transformations de demain. 

Introduction 

“Shapeshifting” finds its mythos in the deep time of indigenous cultures. Such forms of 
transformation were normative expectations for change among Canadian First Nations traditionally. 
More recently First Nations people have been held captive in the clasp of modernity without 
normative expectations. A discourse of racism, laws such as the Indian Act, alienation from 
traditional resources and little access to new resources has reified First Nations people in the image 
of the "Indians" of modernity. However, postcolonial forces such as the treaty process in British 
Columbia in which First Nations are becoming re-oriented to opportunity in the environment and 
the personal developmental change that accrues has brought a revival of “shapeshifting”. The 
treaty process, working on a "nation to nation" basis and initiatives such as the Interim Measures 
Agreements (B.C. Liberals, 1999) provide the motivation to again bring out the methods and means 
of de-colonization through a process of adult education. Adult education becomes a facilitator for 
negotiating identity via transformation that the First Nations community may meet emerging 
chdlenges and opportunities. 

Among the challenges to adult education to meet such demands are institutions and 
communities that are culturally resistant to the subjugated knowledges of First Nations. Adult 
educational programming becomes a potential site of First Nations identity construction and 
community articulation. This potential provides the greatest challenge in educational venues such as 
private educational institutions and possibly university or college settings. As such, the nature of 
“generative” curriculum as a method in this process needs to be examined. 

The Coining of the Transformer 

From time immemorial, the People have lived in the land with a philosophy of hisuk-ish- 
ts'awalk, everything is one. From time to time there are perturbances in this unity that result in 
change. At one time, a Person, a Quu-aas was intently working on the large mussel shells in the 
territory of the Nuu-chah-nulth, somewhere on the windward side of the mountains along the 
westward shores of Vancouver Island, British Columbia. A Quu-aas was sharpening those Clutch- 
urn shells. What fine blades they made these mussel shells were from the outside beaches where the 
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waves were high and the seas were rough for most of the year. These shells were large, strong and 
could be sharpened to keen edges, perfect for self-defense. The People tried to push aside the 
growing swell of fear. They had all heard the Transformer was coming to change them. 

The Person, held the blade up, admiring its fine, sharp edge. Ho! I will be ready! Ho! I will 
be alert and watchful. No one was going to change this Person! As the Person worked intently, a 
Stranger approached and noticed the industriousness. "Hello, What are you making?" the Stranger 
said with interest. "Ho, I am making these blades from mussel shells from the outside. They are 
the finest for making sharp knives. I am going to need these knives to defend myself with when 
the Transformer comes. I refuse to be changed. I will defend myself from change with these 
knives I have made." "Oh," said the Stranger. "May I have a look at those skookum knives you have 
created?" "Well, I don't know." said the Person uncertainly. "Oh, I just want to have a look at your 
handiwork. It must have taken a lot of work to make them so sharp and useful!" said the Stranger. 
"Well, alright, just for a minute because I might be needing them anytime!" said the Quu-aas. The 
Stranger took one knife in each hand, held them up and admired them. "Truly, these are 
magnificent knives. You have out done yourself." The Stranger held the knives in the air and 
seemed to be handing them back to the Person when suddenly the Stranger held one on either side 
of that Person's head. "There you go, from now on these knives will truly save you from 
change/death." The Stranger clapped the knives onto either side of the Person's head and slapping 
that One on the rump, the Person transformed into Moo-watch, "Deer". Henceforth, Deer and 
the descendants, Moo-watch-mit use their large ears to listen for danger as self defense. The 
Transformer had come, transforming the People each according to One's differentiated means of 
defense. As in the case of the Deer, their weapons of defense were prototypically their main 
adaptation for survival. Transformation turned the weapons of defense into survival resources. 
Transformation became the prototype of survivance. Nuu-chah-nulth, as did indigenous people 
world wide, celebrated survivance through transformation in rich cultural forms. The cultures of 
the Pacific Northwest Coast were fascinating to Europeans because of the artifacts such as masks, 
dances, ritual, songs, potlatching, that celebrated a logic of transformation and shapeshifting for 
survivance. 

Captivity of Modernity 

About 500 years ago Europeans began to slip into the lifeworlds of First Nations people. 

For Nuu-chah-nulth this came more recendy as by the 1700's, Europeans began to float into the 
territory, lost, asking for direction, disoriented, mahmulthni, people disconnected from any visible 
land. With these mahmulthni, modernity also began to slip into the lifeworlds of First Nations people 
of the west coast, slowly at first through legislation from far away. Closer, it came, until the 
territories were alienated through law and encroachment, the children were alienated through the 
residential school system where the language was beaten out of them, the people were alienated 
through the process of racism, in this manner the clasp of modernity colonized the land and its 
people, reified it/them in the stereotypes of modernity: terra nullius, "Indian" (Culhane, 1997). The 
process of modernization served as an attempt to cut First Nations people off from their own 
cultural processes while precluding their entry into the cultural process of non-native institutions. 
The multiple and multiplying ruptures of alienation, anomy and asemy (Comelis,1989) was the 
growing technical space in which First Nations people became legally caught. First Nations people 
had not the socio-cultural information to remain self organizing. Not only had the rules changed 
but also the very context changed in which new rules were emerging. 

It was not until this clasp of modernity had begun to shift internationally in the post 
colonial era of WWII, that the voices of First Nations leadership, stilled with depression, 
disorganization and alcoholism emerged (Haig-Brown, 1995). The voices began by calling on the 
government of Canada to fulfill its fiduciary responsibility to provide education, cultural 



information for First Nations as a part of the treaties with the Crown of Great Britain (Youngblood 
Henderson, 1995). The call by First Nations for "Indian Control of Indian Education" was a moral 
and spiritual stand against the threat of a termination policy, to regain the cultural promise of 
survivance through transformation. 

Re-claiming Transformation 

This call for "control" of education was about reclaiming the logic of self organization that 
was behind the call for "self determination" by First Nations people. In a day and at a time where 
self organizing systems are scientific buzz words, we may more readily apprehend the nature of the 
quest by First Nations of the right to their own meaning making, their own self determination. 

The call to conscienti^ation was a pedagogy of liberation to a people struggling for self 
determination in a homeland where they were oppressed. Friere (1970) first practiced his ideology 
from a "within" cultural perspective in his homeland in the context of the need for agrarian reform 
in the life of his fellow countrymen. However, since then Friere's praxis has been harnessed as a 
methodology to the liberal democratic goals of "control" in the community development project. 
Transformations are dependant on re-framed "distortion adjustments" as per Mezirow (Atleo, 

1998) in a program of control which may have little to do with self determination or culturally 
relevant transformation. 

For the First Nations community, such re-framing magnifies the contradictions as identified 
by Haig-Brown (1995) in her study of Adult Education programming in British Columbia. 

However, somewhere in the contradictions First Nations people were taking control. Her 
observation was that the contradictions minimally "allow them to name the tension with which they 
live and acknowledge that the discomfort inherent in this kind of work is an essential aspect of it, 
not a personal deficiency." (pp. 263-264). Nevertheless, Comelis (1989) suggests that resolving 
tensions requires cultural information, for self-steering or as First Nations would say, self 
determination. Indeed, "naming" or communicating such tension is seen by Comelis (1989, pp.212- 
213) as a cultural product in which "natural" systems of feelings and emotions, social systems of 
rules for human action and technology, and communication that is evaluative contribute to 
transformation or morphogenesis of the whole organization, the person. 

Whereas Haig-Brown (1995) speaks of contradictions, Comelis (1989) speaks of paradox 
but both describe the type of tension in which First Nations education takes place. To date First 
Nations education has been largely catastrophic learning in which insight has been thwarted due to 
a lack of cultural information about Western perspectives. The asemy, alienation, and anomie 
(Comelis, 1989) that has resulted has been the site of the struggled by First Nations and increasingly 
in partnership with professionals dealing with First Nations education. The lack of insight by First 
Nations children in education has been attributed to many things over time, such as lack of self 
esteem, learning style, IQ, hearing loss, cultural discontinuities (Battiste & Barman, 1995). But, 
Comelis (1989) maintains that information replaces the concept of the social rule in this current 
communication society so that insight may be self organized. The hidden logic behind the rules, 
the assumptions, the hidden curriculum becomes the most important part of the communication 
because they provide the context for the "rules". The "rules" can then be seen as heuristics for the 
context. Rules are not enough. 

A postmodern curriculum moves beyond rules (Slattery, 1995) into the heart of interaction, 
into the dialogic and inter-subjectivity (Friere, 1970) where oppression can be liberated. Education 
as a modernist project (Giroux, 1997) has until recently been about the reproduction of western 
systems of logic which have changed very slowly. Kuhn (1970) has brought us to a place where we 
begin to see the changing systems created by the shift in paradigm in science. The consequences of 
shifts in worldview can indeed produce catastrophic learning when the necessary information is not 
available, forthcoming, taught, learned, or communicated. In the case of First Nations that would 
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mean the cultural logics of western perspectives that are used in education as well as the indigenous 
or traditional knowledges to facilitate insight. 

One example of such an approach is the Scientific Panel Report (1995) which was the 
product of scientists and First Nations elders from Clayoquot Sound who brought together their 
knowledges as a new way of "seeing" the Sound. A way of seeing that brought scientific knowledge 
and traditional First Nations knowledge into a co-management framework to permit insight This 
process provided protocols to operationalize the innovation as a part of the treaty process in 
various forms such as the Interim Measures Agreement (IMA) for the Clayoquot Sound. The IMA 
provides an opportunity to work through this new perspective in a region where both First Nations 
and non-First Nations people have been economically devastated by the failure of resource 
industries in the last 10 years. This action brings about partnerships as a means whereby necessary 
cultural resources can be shared for mutual development of a new order towards more democratic 
ends in the spirit of Dewey's "cultural instrumentalism" (Eldridge, 1998) with assurance of bi- 
cultural instrumentality. 

The Role of Adult Educators 

First Nations adults are entering educational institutions in droves for life skill re-training 
and education. There is a need for hope in the politics and pedagogy (Giroux, 1997) of First 
Nations today. It is a time for conscienti^ation but it is also a time revealing subjugated knowledges, 
and thus for "transformative intellectuals can advance both the language of critique and the 
language of possibility and hope" (Giroux, 1997:105). In the First Nations community this 
pedagogy of liberation can be delivered with reverence for tradition, respect for personhood, 
reciprocities that build trust and acceptance, and responsibilities or accountabilities that promotes 
equalities. 

The midwifery role of adult education in the social movement of First Nations emergence 
and transformation is an important role in the process of democratization and identity stabilization 
in the face of oppression. Border youth and border adults can participate as validated diversity 
(Giroux, 1996). A countemarrative of de-colonization (McLaren, 1996) has arisen in the hallways 
of higher education. Malaspina University College is such a site at which enrolments of First 
Nations in higher education has risen phenomenally in response to a discourse of e-colonization led 
by First Nations instructors (Atleo & Atleo, 1997). Adult educators anticipating in the treaty 
process participate with conscienti^ation in the context of democracy and post treaty demands. Hie 
first author provides community health worker training for her own tribal council area, using a 
comparative approach as a means of bringing forward the assumptions underlying the prevailing 
cultural and technical paradigms with which health workers engage in ways that challenge the 
normative and encourage critical perspectives. 

The technique of a generative curriculum carried out with the methodology of conscienti^ation 
brings forward critical thinking about the world in general and the world of the adult learner in 
particular. Thus, it behooves the adult educator to understand the fullness of the complexity of 
First Nations many dimensions of "realities" when embarking on this course. "The" reality to 
which Friere (1970) alludes is elusive in a postmodern era. And while the outcomes may be less 
prescriptive vis a vis democratic and personal ends, the process is the more important part of the 
learning. For indeed the problem of communication as evaluation and transformation can be 
sorted with Friere's approach but with caution as the subjected knowledges are permitted to 
resurface to provide a foundation for First Nations identity transformation. 

Conclusion 

Adult educators have an important role to play in the education of First Nations adults. Adult 
educators are in a unique position to challenge the cultural barriers of entry into mainstream 
institutions and possibly to sensitize participants to their own cultural issues. Under current 
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conditions First Nations adults are being re-socialized in many settings. Adult educators can bring a 
perspective that makes this process respectful and responsible rather than re-colonizing. The 
Transformer has come for First Nations and so has the "Reifier" of Modernity. First Nations have 
known both and are reclaiming their heritage of transformation through the insights of cultural 
information. Adult educators working with First Nations under these conditions can bring the best 
of Frierian praxis through a process of accountable practice and attention to the cultural 
information that is needed for insight rather than thwarting transformation. 
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LA PRATIQUE PROFESSIONNELLE ; 

UNE QUESTION DE SAVOIR OU DE COMPETENCE 

Andre Baileux et Chantal Beaudry 
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Universite de Montreal 



Resume 

La pratique peut etre comprise comme source et ancrage de nouveaux apprentissages ; 
l’hypothese est inferessante et donne lieu a des projets de recherche empirique. Voici deux 
demarches de recherche qui, pour saisir la relation qu’entretiennent apprentissage et 
pratique professionnelle, recourent a des notions differentes : le savoir et la competence. 
Celles-ci posent la question des termes dans lesquels se formule une probfematique : peut- 
on les concevoir interchangeables ou compfementaires quand ils sont polys6miques et 
suremploy£s, associes a un courant de pensee ou a une reforme ? 

Professional practice can be understood as source and anchor of new learnings. Empirical 
researches are founded on this hypothesis. Two such researches use two different notions, 
knowledge (savoir) and competency, and thus ask the question of the terms in which to 
formulate a research problem (problematique). Can polysemic and overemployed terms be 
thought of as interchangeable or complementary ? How do they organize a research ? 



Candidats au doctorat en andragogie, nous avons suivi des demarches differentes. L’un, 
parti a la recherche de la notion de savoir, constate 1’ impossibility de reperer dans les banques de 
donnees des edits specifiques a partir de la notion de savoir liee a celles de formateur et de 
travailleur. Le mot competence apparait systematiquement dans les textes recenses ; le mot savoir 
renvoie au domaine de la formation scolaire, loin du travail, du travailleur et des logiques de 
production. L’ adoption de la notion de competence lui permet de s’inscrire dans un champ de 
recherche sur le poste de travail, le travailleur et le travailleur-formateur. 

L’ autre eprouve de la difficulty a nommer l’objet de sa recherche a partir d’une 
pfeoccupation directement issue de sa pratique professionnelle. Comment se demander dans les 
regies de l’art ce que l’on apprend quand on apprend a dire son travail ou son expyrience 
professionnelle, en quoi l’exercice constitue une formation et comment on apprend on ce que 
Ton y apprend. Formuler un probleme de recherche exige de penser par-dela le terme de la 
description naive pour inscrire son questionnement dans une pfeoccupation partagye, une 
problematique, un feseau notionnel, une perspective, une approche. 



I Recension 



La competence est une notion retenue a des fins de conception de programmes d’ etudes et 
de definition des metiers et fonctions de travail. A la rencontre des milieux de 1’ education et du 
travail, elle constitue un referent oblige et un compromis (Rope et Tanguy, 1994). Cela constitue 
sa force et sa faiblesse, dans la mesure ou la forme adoptee de son deployment est conditionnee 
par les necessites de son operationnalisation et de sa reconnaissance dans ces deux milieux. 
Globale, riche, ouverte et heuristique, lien entre le travail et la formation, la notion de competence 
supplante, dans le discours educatif, celle de savoir qui se declinait en savoir, savoir-etre, savoir- 
faire et savoir-percevoir (Stroobants, 1993). Elle fixe a l’enseignement et a l’apprentissage des 
objectifs generaux et globaux qui integrent les dimensions du savoir, de Petra, du contexte et de 
1’ action (Le Boterf, 1994). Elle est devenue « une de ces notions temoins de notre epoque » (Rope 
et Tanguy, 1994). 

La notion de savoir est difficile parce qu’elle se pose au regard de celle de connaissance. 
Centrale dans le domaine de l’education, elle interesse la didactique en ce qu’elle renvoie toujours 
a un ensemble structure, systematique. II revient a l’ergonomie de 1 activite structuree d avoir 
reintroduit la notion de savoir dans l’analyse de 1’ activite professionnelle. En distinguant la tache 
de 1’ activite, le travail prescrit du travail reel, elle a reaffirme qu’action et cognition vont de pair, 
qu’une activite mentale accompagne l’execution d’une tache (de Montmollin, 1986). La notion de 
savoir ouvrier rend compte du rapport qu’entretiennent action et cognition dans Taction. Elle 
constitue maintenant l’objet de recherches d’autant plus deiicates que si son existence est 
reconnue, le savoir de faction se dit peu. 

A bien y regarder, plusieurs auteurs traitent les savoirs comme des competences, et 
inversement. II est rarement possible de lire chez eux une distinction claire de ces deux concepts. 
Pour Malglaive ( 1 992), la competence est un «savoir en usage» ; pour Thierry (1990), elle 
constitue un «savoir operationnel valide et exerce». En se montrant aussi avares de definitions, 
les auteurs s’arrangent pour ne pas trancher entre ces concepts voisins que sont savoirs, 
connaissances et competences. Ainsi, Pastre (1992) dira dans un meme enonce que « la majorite 
des connaissances des operateurs sont des competences, c’est-a-dire des savoirs en acte... ». Pour 
sa part, Toupin (1991) declare que la seule distinction entre savoirs et connaissances residerait 
dans le caractere pragmatique des premiers : ils sont mis en action et cherchent constamment a 
s’ adapter a un environnement changeant. 



II £tat des recherches 

Destinee a cemer le savoir de formateur de travailleurs en charge d’apprentis, la premiere 
recherche d6marre r6ellement au moment ou la notion de competence permet un ancrage plus 
solide au monde du travail. En s’appuyant sur une definition minimale de la competence comme 
« savoirs en action, la recherche vise a reperer dans les temoignages des compagnons les traces 
de leurs actions en tant que formateurs. L’analyse des donnees ainsi recueillies permet 
l’emergence de nouvelles categories de competences. Les categories initiales, empruntees a Bunk 
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et Hiilshoff, se r6velent insuffisantes et trop impresses au regard de ce qu’elles doivent presenter. 
Les dimensions du cadre d6clencheur retenu sont reformul6es ainsi : 
competence professionnelle competence technique 

competence methodologique competence operationnelle 

competence sociale competence relationnelle 

competence personnelle competence de symbolisation. 

La question du savoir au regard de la competence n’etait pas necessairement eteinte... 



La pratique professionnelle devient l’enjeu de la seconde recherche. Dans un premier 
temps, la notion de competence guide la recension des ecrits, en raison de sa valeur descriptive, 
instrumentale et normative. Mais c’est la notion de savoir qui s’avere la plus feconde. Placee sous 
le parapluie de la difficile question du rapport entre la theorie et la pratique, l’etude de la pratique 
professionnelle la pose comme articulation entre des savoirs theoriques et des savoirs pratiques 
ou savoirs de faction (Barbier, 1996). Consommatrice et productrice de representations et de 
savoirs, faction engage une activity intellectuelle propre dans, sur et a partir d’elle (Malglaive, 
1990 ; Schon, 1983, 1987 ). L’agir professionnel est ici mise en oeuvre de savoirs, le travail ainsi 
que la reflexion sur le travail deviennent formation. II reste a mettre a f epreuve de 
f operationnalisation et du terrain, a titre de cadre dedencheur de la recherche, une proposition 
d’ interpretation du savoir en usage. 



Ainsi se rejoignent deux demarches de recherche interessees a f etude de f exercice d’un 
metier ou d’une profession. La mise en forme de ces deux recherches, ce passage de f intuition a 
f inscription dans un champ d’ etude, a circuie entre le savoir et la competence. La constitution de 
leur probiematique a exige f adoption d’une notion et le rejet de f autre. 



Ill Reflexions 

A cette etape-ci de nos recherches respectives, en f etat actuel de nos travaux, nous 
pouvonS nous demander si le glissement (inverse) d’une notion a 1 autre a ete benefique, si nos 
cheminement, en apparence contraires et contradictoires, ne possedaient pas une unite plus 
profonde. 

Du cote de la pratique professionnelle, le passage de la notion de competence a celle de 
savoir n’a pas pose probleme. Par principe, d’abord : toute notion, quelle qu’elle soit, ne doit-elle 
pas etre d£finie pour articuler une reflexion et aider a formuler un probleme de recherche ? Au 
regard des faits, ensuite : il n’y a pas d’action Aussie sans competence, comme il n’y en a pas 
sans savoir pratique. Autrement dit, ce savoir pratique ne constituerait-il pas une competence 
construite dans, par et pour faction ? Ou inversement ? L’eventail des definitions donnees a ces 
deux notions donne (presque) toute latitude a leur usagere ... 

Par ailleurs, la notion de savoir de la pratique renvoie a la connaissance et a la cognition, 
tandis que celle de competence est plus globale. Meme si elle est ouverte a toutes les definitions 
et a tous les contenus, meme si elle renvoie necessairement a faction, la notion de savoir pratique 
met deiiberement en jeu un travail de la pensee et les objets de ce travail. Ces notions circulent 
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dans des ordres de preoccupations differents, s’ancrent dans des perspectives differentes, fondent 
des probfematiques differentes. A l’heure actuelle, il est peut-etre illusoire ou fenferaire de 
prosumer de leur interchangeabilife. 



Du cote des travailleurs-formateurs, le glissement de « savoir » a « competence » a permis 
de prendre contact avec l’objet de recherche dans sa dimension pragmatique et de plonger au 
cceur de Taction de formation des compagnons. L’accent mis sur Taction plutot que sur la 
dimension cognitive a fait devier le sens general de la recherche vers une prise en compte de 
T uni vers de formation des compagnons pour tenter de montrer dans quelle complexite s’inscrit 
cette competence de formateur. 

D’abord definie comme « savoir en action », la competence permet de saisir le contexte 
de son deployment. Plus qu’une « aptitude a faire ou a comprendre quelque chose » (Larousse, 
1994), la competence doit etre mise en oeuvre, personnelle, contextualisee et integrative. Elle se 
presente comme une fa?ade derriere laquelle se cache une complexite agissante, difficile a 
decrire. Dans le cas des travailleurs-formateurs, les competences technique et operationnelle 
s’inscrivent dans une dimension praxeologique, les competences relationnelle et de symbolisation 
dans une dimension plus personnelle. 



Ainsi se rejoignent deux reflexions organisees autour de termes que leur ancrage et leur 
operationnalisation distinguent mais que rapprochent singulierement les lectures du reel 
auxquelles elles peuvent donner lieu. 



Conclusion 

L’ action professionnelle comme formation et acte de formation est au centre de nos 
recherches et de notre questionnement. Savoir et competence nous permettent d’articuler des 
reflexions qui se ressemblent ; nos recherches nous permettent de proposer des definitions de ces 
termes qui ne les distinguent pas radicalement Tun de T autre. Nous ne pouvons pas trancher, 
nous non plus. 

Et si cette indecision au regard des mots rendait compte d’une difficulte plus profonde, de 
Tordre de Tapproche ? Par-dela les termes, ce sont les dimensions pragmatique et cognitive de 
Taction qui sont en cause, c’est Topposition entre theorie et pratique qui est interpeliee. Nous 
aimerions que nos travaux participent aux efforts deployes pour concevoir Taction dans sa 
globalite, fait d’un acteur en situation, non reducible au seul observable et mesurable. Dans cette 
optique, le caractere g6n6ral incertain de la difference entre savoir et competence, caractere a la 
limite lui-meme situ£, fait 6 tat de la difficult^ actuelle de Tentreprise. 
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BEGINNING TO UNRAVEL OUR CONCEPTIONS OF REFLECTIVE PRACTICE: 
REFLECTING ON A DEFINITION OF REFLECTIVE PRACTICE 



Amanda Benjamin, Concordia University; Ron Smith, Concordia University; Fred 
Schwartz, Vanier College; and Sharyn Andrews, Montreal Children’s Hospital 

Abstract 

This paper examines the usage of reflective practice and theories-of-action in professional 
development and nursing education literatures in order to establish a basis from which to 
begin to describe the characteristics of a reflective practice. 

Resume 

Cet article recense les usages des notions de la “pratique reflexive” et de la “tteorie de 
F action” que l’on retrouve dans les Merits sur le perfect ionnement et la formation du 
personnel infirmier. Cet exercice repr^sente un point de depart pour un examen 6ventuel des 
caract^ristiques d’une pratique reflexive. 

Introduction 

A computer search for the expression “reflective practice” reveals the multitude of ways 
this term is being used in the professional development and nursing literatures. In fact, there is 
no one definition with which to begin to examine the meaning of reflective practice for 
practitioners of professional development. The term has many meanings and is being used to 
describe a wide variety of different activities. The purpose of this paper is to examine some of 
the ways in which the term “reflective practice” is being used. 

This need to understand the different uses of “reflective practice” in the literature is part 
of a larger research project that is examining the nature of reflective practice (Schon, 1983, 

1987) and theories-of-action (Argyris and Schon, 1974) that enhance or inhibit the professional 
practice of nurses and nurse managers. Our objectives in that project include: to describe, 
document and influence the forms of reflection by practitioners, to identify the difficulties in 
learning from reflection, and to develop ways to increase people’s ability to become more 
effective as reflective practitioners. 

Our search for a definition of reflective practice begins with Donald Schon’s (1983, 

1987) concept of the “reflective practitioner,” and is followed by an examination of some of the 
theorists who seem to be closest to Schon’s ideas. Several authors in the nursing literature are 
examined for the different ways they use the term reflective practice. We will outline how some 
of the ideas from the “theory of action” approach of Argyris and Schon (1974) can enrich the 
conceptions both of practice and of learning to become more effective. Finally, we will conclude 
with our approach to reflective practice and how it guides us in helping nurses to improve their 
professional practice. 

Starting out: Schon’s contribution to the concept of the “Reflective Practitioner’ 

Donald Schon’s (1983, 1987) work is considered seminal to the literature on reflection 
and reflective practice. In fact, Schon’s work is so central that it has often become the starting 
place for those who write about improving professional practice through reflection. Schon 
developed the concept of the ‘reflective practitioner’ as a way to describe the artistry of 
professional practice. When professionals confront a surprise in a situation — an unexpected 
response — they engage in what Schon calls a process of creating knowledge-in-action using a 
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method he calls “reflection-in-action.” In this process the practitioner first frames — or names 
— the problem, and then acts to solve that problem. The consequences of these actions are 
monitored in terms of solving the problem. The professional continues to experiment with 
different strategies until the problem is resolved or the situation goes away. This epistemology 
of practice is in sharp contrast to “technical rationality” which suggests that professional practice 
is the instrumental application of theories to solve problems. Schon’s work has become the basis 
for many of the authors that have begun to look at how professionals can improve their practice 
through reflection. 

The Different Conceptions of Reflective Practice in the Nursing Literature 

There are significant differences in the purposes for and the meanings of reflective 
practice as described in the nursing literature. We have examined two categories of articles: 
those that look at the definition of reflective practice and critique it, and those that look at the 
skills required for reflective practice and document interventions designed to help nurses become 
reflective practitioners. 

In the first set of articles, those that define reflective practice and critique it, there appears 
to be a substantive difference in the ways in which the terminology reflective practice is being 
defined. Clarke, James and Kelly (1996) attempt to determine the boundaries of reflective 
practice. They suggest a definition that views reflective practice as mode of operating for 
professionals. They speculate about what nurses might reflect upon (i.e., technical and practical 
aspects of practice, social issues, and on the nurse’s own knowledge), as well as where that 
reflection might take place (i.e., before and after an event). Their definition is close to Schon’s in 
that they suggest that reflection-on-action is an important part of learning from experience and 
that nursing theory can be created through reflection-in-action. They also advocate Van Manen’s 
(1977) position that an important part of reflection takes place before an event. We would call 
that planning, and see it as one way the reflection on previous actions could be used to inform 
future actions. 

Clarke et al. suggest that there are two types of nursing theory; nursing theory created 
through reflection-in-action, and theories about nursing. Nursing knowledge, from their view, is 
both personal and shared. They separate themselves from Schon by promoting reflection before 
and after practice as well as cautioning that it is perhaps too easy to emphasize the direct analysis 
of experience as a way of making sense of that experience. They suggest a broader understanding 
of reflection, which instead of becoming technical problem solving, becomes reflection on 
reflection, which they suggest as a way of going deeper than reflection on practice. 

James and Clarke (1994) conclude that there is little evidence that a reflective practice 
leads to better practice for nurses. Although, nurses who are reflective practitioners, from then- 
view, are nurses who can operate in the technical, the practical, the moral-ethical, and the 
personal levels. It is only through reflection in all of these domains that nurses can understand 
their practice. They hypothesize that structured reflection, in fact, might lead to an inability to act 
quickly and appropriately in a crisis situation because of the time it takes to reflect. Their view 
of reflective practice suggests that educators have no control over learning outcomes and this 
makes reflective practice difficult for nurses (and teachers?), as not all nurses have the skills to 
reflect in this way. Schon’s (1983) suggests that all professionals reflect-in-action, that is the 
artistry of professional practice. Some practitioners are at the novice stage; some are experts. 
Surely, the goal of education/educators is to help learners to become more expert in their ability 
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to reflect-in-action, and to reflect-on-action. Schon’s (1983) examples include a range of 
professions, and do not preclude professions such as nursing. 

Jarvis (1991) suggests that the bandwagon nature of the response to Schon has caused the 
meaning of reflective practice to become too vague. Jarvis (1992, 1999) offers a comprehensive 
definition of reflective practice — as more than just thoughtful practice. It is the process of 
turning thoughtful practice into a learning situation and of developing a good theory of practice. 

A reflective practitioner, in his view, is always trying to ensure that any action is close to what is 
anticipated by the theory combined with the previous experience. Professionals are using 
reflective practice to provide a rationale for their practice, although he states that reflective 
practice has not solved the problem of the relationship between theory and practice. Jarvis 
questions whether reflective practice can exist in a profession because, as he describes it, 
reflective practice problematizes situations of professional performance so they can become 
learning situations. Jarvis argues that what should exist are the structures within which this 
reflective practice can occur and educators who encourage and understand the relationship 
between theory and practice, and who can assist practitioners to learn in practice. One of our 
difficulties with this view is that problems do occur in every professional’s practice and will 
always occur. Reflective practice doesn’t create the problematic situations; it should help to 
resolve them. 

The second group, those articles that look at the skills required for reflective practice, 
provide a view of the ways in which reflective practice is operationalized. Chris Johns (1995) 
uses Carper’s (1978) framework as a model for structured reflection. He suggests that a model 
will guide the practitioner though a constant process of supervision and dialogue within guided 
reflection relationships. The intention of reflection-on-experience is to enable practitioners to 
tell their stories of practice and to identify, confront and resolve the contradictions between their 
intentions and what they achieve. The purpose is to become more effective and the method is to 
learn through reflection. We question the extent to which this approach will help learners to 
recognize ways of thinking (reflecting in or on practice) that are non-productive. 

The articles that document interventions designed to help nurses become reflective 
practitioners all advocate looking at an experience and doing something with that experience. 
These studies frequently have practitioners answering a series of questions or being interviewed 
about their experiences (see Bailey, 1995; Wong, 1997). We question whether looking at an 
experience in this manner and answering questions is “reflective practice.” 

Several issues arise when considering the previous views of reflective practice. Is 
reflection on experience the same as reflection on action? Can you reflect on action without 
having and reflecting upon your theory of action? Our approach to reflective practice focuses on 
how you look at the experience, and suggests that what you must look at is your theories of 
action. Many of these authors focus most of their attention on reflection, few on action. We 
believe it is essential to include Argyris and Schon’ s (1974, 1978) work on theories of action. 

It is striking that in most of the literature on reflective practice and learning (especially 
the nursing literature), there is very little mention of the work of Argyris and Schon. Greenwood 
(1998) is one of the few exceptions. In her survey of the literature she takes Argyris and Schon’ s 
(1974) work as the basis for beginning to look at reflective practice for nurses. Greenwood 
suggests that double-loop learning is “the aim of all seriously reflective practitioners in nursing.” 
She believes that the way to achieve this is through a “conflation” of the single-loop and double- 
loop approaches. Single-loop learning, for Greenwood, is the result of instrumental means-end 
reflection on human action. Double-loop learning is the result of reflection on norms, values and 
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social relationships which underpin human action. She offers a broad overview of the theorists 
who are writing about reflective practice, but she fails to offer a comprehensive definition. 
Although Greenwood includes both Argyris and Schon, her work seems to offer a different 
perception on the action of reflecting. She assumes a learning orientation to the whole process of 
reflection. We believe reflection-in-action is a part of all practice in difficult situations, and the 
learning which results may be either single-loop or double-loop. 

Many of the previous theorists write about reflective practice, but they rarely clearly 
define what it is. However, they do comment about its purpose (Greenwood, 1998; Johns, 1995). 
Therefore, reflective practice becomes something that we are supposed to do without perhaps an 
understanding of what its basic nature is. Some major differences exist between the conceptions 
of reflective practice in nursing and our view. Some of the nursing literature suggests the 
purpose of reflective practice for nurses is to reflect on critical incidents in order to improve 
technical competence or skills. Related to Patricia Benner’s (1984) examination of the 
progression from novice to expert, the suggestion is that the way to increase competence is 
through reflection. We want to offer a more precise definition. In our approach we distinguish 
between interpersonal and technical competence. Our definition of reflective practice is closer to 
Argyris and Schon’s and is focused on developing interpersonal competencies. 

Adding Argyris and Schon to the equation: Theories of Action, Model I and n, and Single 
and Double-Loop Learning 

Argyris and Schon (1974, 1978) have developed the concept of “theories of action” — 
we design our actions to achieve our intentions and we have theories about how to design these 
actions. We monitor our actions to determine our effectiveness in achieving our intentions. In 
other words people do not just act, they also design their actions 

Learning, for Argyris and Schon, is the detection and correction of gaps between what 
you intend and what you produce. They describe two types of learning: single-loop learning is 
changing the action strategies used to achieve your goals; double-loop learning is changing the 
underlying values and criteria by which solutions are assessed. The concept of single and 
double-loop learning add an important distinction to the types of learning that might follow from 
reflective practice. 

Argyris and Schon (1974) have distinguished two types of theories of action. Espoused 
theories are those explanations we give to ourselves and to others to account for our behavior. 
Theories- in-use are the actual theories we follow when we design our actions. They have 
established a model (Model I) which describes the theories-in-use that most people follow in 
difficult situations in their practice. This model predicts that people will behave in ways which 
will limit their effectiveness, as well as their ability to learn to become more effective, and they 
will be unaware of this. Theories-in-use are characterized in terms of governing values, action 
strategies, and consequences. Model I governing values include winning, and control, with an 
action strategy of unilateral control, and consequences such as mistrust, misunderstanding and 
escalating error. Model II theories-in-use on the other hand, have valid information, free and 
informed choice, and internal commitment as its governing values and shared control as its 
action strategy. While most people espouse a commitment to Model II values, an examination of 
their behavior in difficult situations reveals Model I strategies and values. The goal of the 
professionals is to monitor and improve their effectiveness. Reasoning and acting in ways which 
are consistent with Model I values and strategies will not only limit one’s ability to be effective 
in difficult situations, it will also limits one’s ability to learn to be more effective. 
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Our Approach to Reflective Practice 

Our fundamental assumptions are that we learn from our experiences and that this 
learning is a result of reflecting on our practice in those situations that did not turn out as we had 
intended. Professionals are reflecting-in-action all of the time. In our research we want the nurses 
to reflect on how they were reflecting-in-action in order to improve their effectiveness. 

In our approach to reflective practice we want nurses to be able to demonstrate double- 
loop thinking in problematic situations. Like Greenwood (1998), our intent is to examine nurses 
theories-in-action in those situations. This means identifying the rules the nurse is using and 
examining them for their counterproductive features. What makes our approach to reflective 
practice unique is that we have a set of criteria or a template for detecting problematic thinking 
(i.e., Model I thinking). 

To the extent that the nurse’s behavior is consistent with Model I, it will limit her ability 
to do double-loop learning. Our goal is to help the nurses to identify their theories-in-use, to 
identify the counterproductive features of those theories, and to learn to implement more 
effective theories. Model I describes a generic set of values and behaviors that will limit a 
person’s ability to double-loop learn in any situation, and which will be present in all difficult or 
threatening situations in their practice. Thus, if nurses can learn to reason and act in a Model II 
way, they should be able to double-loop learn in every situation in their practice. 

In conclusion, theoretically, in our approach to reflective practice we are adding Argyris 
and Schon (1974) to Schon (1983) and highlighting the concepts of Model I and II theories-in- 
use and single and double-loop learning. Practically, our goal is to help professionals, in this case 
nurses, to become more effective by becoming reflective practitioners. For us, a reflective 
practitioner will be able to reflect on how they reflect-in-action in order to identify the 
counterproductive features of their theories-in-use. It also means changing these theories-in-use. 
The focus of our research is the invention and documentation of ways to promote this type of 
learning from experience — learning to detect and correct the gaps between what they intend and 
what they produce, and learning how our own counterproductive behaviors limit our learning. 
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NOUVEAU RAPPORT SOCIAL AU SAVOIR ET MONDIALISATION 
EN FORMATION PROFESSIONNELLE DES ADULTES AU QUEBEC 
Colette B6rub6, Ph.D. - chargee de projet 
Institut canadien d’6ducation des adultes 1 



IJn nouveau modele de developpement emerge au Canada et au Quebec depuis le tournant des annees 
1980. L’instauration d'un mode neoliberal de gestion de la main-d 'oeuvre redefinit un nouveau rapport 
social au savoir dans la relation formation-emploi qui s 'inscrit sous la forme de trois types de clivages 
socio-educatifs. 

A new model of development has emerged in Canada and Quebec since the turn of the 1980s. The 
introduction of a neo-liberal pattern of manpower management is re-defining a new social relation to 
knowledge within the training-employment relationship that exists in the form of three types of socio- 
educational cleavages. 

Dans un petit village oil il vit depuis 50 ans, un homme fixe son verre sans parler a personne. II 
avait commence comme manoeuvre dans sa shop a 17 ans apres avoir lache l’ecole. II ne revoit 
guere ses anciens compagnons de travail depuis ce jour de decembre, il y a trois ans, oil 
l’employeur avait mis a pied 600 des 1 000 hommes dans son usine de pates et papiers ouverte 
en 1952. Elle etait loin l’epoque oil il accourait, a la seule vibration du plancher, pour ajuster 
quelques valves avant que la production n’arrete pour l’avant-midi! La fierte d’etre controleur 
des machines pendant 25 ans l’avait quitte, du temps oil le carton produit dependait un peu de 
son travail. 

Quand les savoirs de metiers appris sur le tas disparaissent petit a petit, que faire dans cet univers 
de cadrans oil les chiffres sont des kilometres a surveiller? Pire encore, que faire quand ces 
chifffes et les consignes semblent ecrits en chinois et que la seule pensee d’un retour sur les 
bancs d’ecole donne de l’urticaire! Quand la file des jeunes s’allonge aux portes des employeurs, 
«le telepherique de l’emploi» devient vite un mirage a 50 ans lorsqu’on est sous-scolarise, sous- 
qualifie et analphabete, avec une experience de travail impossible a faire reconnaitre par l’ecole 
et l’entreprise. 

Le Quebec est traverse par une tendance neoliberal e de developpement depuis les annees 1980 
oil sont apparus graduellement de nouveaux clivages dans les savoirs, dans l’acces a la formation 
et dans l’acces a l’emploi en formation professionnelle des adultes (FPA). Dans une perspective 
d’andragogie sociale, je presenterai brievement la nature de ce nouveau rapport social au savoir 
(NRSS) dans le champ de la FPA a l’ere de la mondialisation, point essentiel de mon propos. 

Mais auparavant, une esquisse du modele post-fordiste de developpement est faite car le NRSS 
prend place dans ce cadre structurel qui lui donne sens. Precisons que cette analyse socio- 
educative s’appuie indirectement sur les resultats d’une recherche qualitative que j’ai effectuee 
en 1994 aupres de representants institutionnels, patronaux, syndicaux et communautaires de la 

1 Les opinions exprimees ici n’engagent que son auteure et non l’Institut. Je tiens a remercier Emile Ollivier, 
professeur en Sciences de l’education a l’Universite de Montreal, pour avoir dirige mes travaux de recherche d une 
main de maitre. 
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Societe quebecoise de developpement de la main-d’oeuvre (SQDM) de la region de Montreal. 

Le modele post-fordiste de developpement au Canada et au Quebec 

L’espace de la FPA est en pleine ebulation au Quebec depuis le toumant des annees 1980. La 
formation de la main-d’oeuvre etait un enjeu majeur, lors de la Commission Jean (1981-1982), tiraillee 
entre le paradigme-ecole defendu par le milieu educatif et le paradigme-entreprise mis de 1 avant par 
les syndicats ouvriers et le patronat quebecois (Beaudet, 1994). L’Enonce de politique sur 1 education 
des adultes en 1984 a donne la maitrise d’ oeuvre au ministere voue a l’Emploi . La FPA est un champ 
social qui a ete traverse, et l’est encore, par une restructuration de l’6conomie canadienne et par un 
renouvellement des politiques economiques, sociales et educatives au Canada et au Quebec (Conseil des 
ministres de l’Education-Canada, Developpement des ressources humaines-Canada et Commission canadienne 
de l’Unesco, 1997). Esquissons ce cadre structurel ou prend place le NRSS, celui du modele post- 
fordiste de developpement. 

Rappelons d’abord que le modele fordiste a craque avec la premiere crise du petrole en 1973 suivie 
d’une deuxieme en 1975, apres la periode des Trente glorieuses (1945-1975). II fallait en inventer un 
autre. Nous vivions alors dans le modele maison-auto-frigo-tele avec la chaine de montage mecanisee 
comme figure emblematique d’un Eldorado d’apres-Guerre sous l’aile d’un Etat centralise. 
Aujourd’hui, le modele post-fordiste au Canada et au Quebec est toujours en emergence, sans etre 
encore fige en depit de la dominance neoliberale. 

Au plan de ses fondements, l’economie ouverte canadienne est basee sur : 1) la mise en valeur des 
ressources humaines; 2) la valorisation centrale du complexe science-technologie; 3) un systeme de 
production/consommation en creneaux-clienteles; 4) l’interventionnisme minimal de l’Etat sous la 
forme d’un Etat-accompagnateur ou catalyseur du developpement economique et social; 5) le double 
paradigme competition-partenariat comme nouvelle vision ideologique face au telescopage local- 
mondial (Belanger et Levesque, 1991). Nous vivons aujourd’hui dans le modele condo-auto-fido-velo 
avec la chaine de montage robotisee et la carte a puces comme nouvelles figures emblematiques d’une 
fin de siecle regulee par un Etat paradoxal. 

Au plan de ses poles de developpement, une typologie amenee par Lipietz (1988), le modele post- 
fordiste se singularise au Canada et au Quebec depuis les annees 1980. 

Sur le pole du regime d’ accumulation (du capital), la restructuration industrielle des entreprises 
s’amorce autour de 1985 par une profonde revision du processus de production qui prend quatre voies : 
1) 1’ introduction des nouvelles technologies; 2) 1’ implantation de nouvelles formes d’ organisation du 
travail; 3) la flexibilisation interne de l’emploi au moyen de contrats, d’interims et de stages; 4) la 
flexibilisation exteme de la production elle-meme par la sous-traitance et la delocalisation (Belanger et 
Levesque, 1992; Grise, Noel et Guay, 1990; Benko ed. 1990). 

Sur le pole du mode de regulation, la redefinition de l’Etat s’enclenche face a la mondialisation de la 
production et des echanges. De nouvelles politiques economiques garantissent la securite d acces 
continental avec la creation de la zone commerciale Canada/Etats-Unis/Mexique, tendance a laquelle 
souscrit le Quebec. De nouvelles politiques industrielles et regionales mettent l’accent sur 1 exportation 
dans certains secteurs-cibles (aeronautique, pharmaceutique, modes et textiles, bois d oeuvre, etc.) et 
sur la valorisation de la main-d’oeuvre. De nouvelles politiques sociales sont aussi mises en place : 
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assurance-emploi, aide sociale, transfert social canadien, formation et developpement de la main- 
d’oeuvre. Celles-ci s’appliquent a travers une regionalisation des services publics et une 
deconcentration administrative, a l’exemple des Societes regionales de developpement de la main- 
d’oeuvre comme celle visitee dans ma recherche (Gouvemement du Quebec, 1997, 1996; 
Gouvemement du Canada, 1994; Deblock et Ethier, 1992). 

Sur le pole de la constitution des blocs sociaux, un renouvellement des rapports Etat-regions- 
entreprises s’instaure durant la decennie et change la dynamique sociale. Deux voies sont empruntees 
au Quebec. Celle d’une restructuration regionale avec un Etat-partenaire integrant le developpement 
industriel, regional et de la main-d’oeuvre, le dynamisme entrepreneurial constituant le fer de lance de 
ce virage (Berube, 1993). La voie aussi d’une nouvelle politique de main-d’oeuvre, couplee a la 
creation en 1992 de la Societe quebecoise de developpement de la main-d’oeuvre pour un nouveau 
partenariat dans la relation formation- emploi qui soit mieux arrime au developpement regional et de 
l’emploi. 

Sur le pole du paradigme societal, la regulation politique et sociale s’appuie sur un nouveau couple 
ideologique : partenariat-competition. Le partenariat devient peu a peu de nature regionale-locale et 
sectorielle a partir de 1985, succedant au partenariat de nature nationale qui prevalait depuis l’Apres- 
Guerre. 11 se presente sous trois formes : un partenariat socio-economique prive des entreprises, un 
partenariat socio-economique prive/public et un partenariat local-regional de type socio-economique 
ou socio-politique (Gagnon et Klein ed. 1992). 

Actuellement, deux modeles s’afffontent au Quebec depuis 1985 : un modele neoliberal de 

developpement a forte densite techniciste-productiviste et un modele solidaire de developpement a 
forte integration economique et sociale (Klein et Levesque ed. 1995). La dominance du premier 
comporte des effets pervers. D’une part, l’emploi et la production dorenavant flexibles entrafnent la 
precarisation de l’emploi dont l’acces est rendu difficile. D’autre part, des politiques sociales separant 
l’adaptation et l’employabilite de la main-d’oeuvre menent a la gestion duale et differenciee de celle-ci. 

Le nouveau rapport social au savoir : les clivages socio-6ducatifs du post-fordisme 

Cela nous mene des lors a l’emergence d’un NRSS qui porte actuellement les stigmates du modele 
neoliberal de developpement. En effet, la connaissance etant deja une construction hierarchisee et 
inegalitaire (Dandurand et Ollivier, 1991), ce processus de construction s’accentue a travers de 
nouveaux clivages professionnels et sociaux. Mais pourquoi ? Essentiellement, parce que le NRSS 
repose sur le fondement de la valorisation centrale du complexe science-technologie, celui-ci etant 
constitue de savoirs redefinis sans arret grace a la recherche et developpement. Voyons l’importance de 
ce fondement car il renvoie simultenament a deux poles du nouveau modele de developpement. 

Sur le pole du regime d' accumulation, le complexe science-technologie joue un role de «fer de lance» 
du processus de production. D’un cote, il tient un role interne en raison de son incorporation directe 
dans les equipements et les modes d’organisation du travail. De l’autre, il joue un role exteme en 
favorisant la rapidite de la diffusion technologique des produits et services. Bref, le complexe science- 
technologie permet une adaptation structurelle et rapide des economies nationales devant les poussees 
incessantes de la concurrence mondiale. 
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Sur le pole du mode de regulation , le complexe science-technologie joue un role institutionnel dans la 
gestion de la main-d’oeuvre. II sert a codifier les nouvelles regies de production et d’embauche, les 
normes de competences et les echelles de remuneration. Bref, le complexe science-technologie soutient 
la normalisation des competences exigees de la main-d’oeuvre dans chaque secteur industriel face aux 
nouveaux standards nationaux et intemationaux de production (ex. norme ISO). 

Deux consequences decoulent de l’hegemonie du complexe science-technologie dans le processus de 
construction sociale de la qualification. D’un cote, il vient redefinir un nouveau rapport salarial en cela 
que l’Etat tend a harmoniser ses politiques du travail avec ses politiques sociales et ses politiques 
educatives. De l’autre, il accelere l’instauration de cette tendance lourde de la formation continue des 
adultes a partir du nouveau standard-plancher de l’OCDE face a l’emploi qui est de 16 ans de scolarite, 
couples a une formation a vie. 

Voila pourquoi j’affirme l’emergence d’un NRSS qui repose, pour l’essentiel, sur la valorisation 
centrale du savoir. L’approche neoliberale de developpement entralne toutefois des clivages 
importants dans la relation formation-emploi car le NRSS est fonde sur une nouvelle hierarchisation 
des savoirs, de l'acces a la formation et de l'acces a l'emploi, laquelle est generatrice d'inegalites 
economiques et sociales dont l'exclusion professionnelle est maintenant Tun des termes. Qu’est-ce que 
cela veut dire concretement ? 

Premierement, de nouveaux clivages dans les savoirs sont apparus durant la decennie 1980 a travers un 
virage majeur. Les savoirs traditionnels et pratiques ont ete devalorises progressivement, tandis que les 
savoirs scientifiques et techniques ont connu une survalorisation grandissante. Qui ne connait pas cet 
homme du debut dont la perte d’identite liee au metier n’a pu etre remplacee par une nouvelle identite 
liee a la technique a travers la scolarisation (Dubar, 1991) ? Une double consequence decoule de cette 
forme de clivages : pression a la qualification et surqualification a l’embauche. Cela signifie, sur le 
terrain de l’emploi, que la main-d’oeuvre ne voit pas le jour oil elle remplira reellement les exigences 
sans fin des employeurs. L’accent etant mis desormais sur les savoirs produits-diffuses et garantis par 
l’ordre scolaire (Dandurand et Ollivier, 1991), la valorisation de ce capital symbolique assure la 
revalorisation du capital financier dans sa phase de redeploiement a l’echelle mondiale. 

Deuxiemement, de nouveaux clivages dans l’acces a la formation ont aussi pris naissance. La demande 
globale de formation se presente maintenant selon un triple scenario (d’lribame, 1993). Une formation 
qualifiante s’adresse encore aux elites scolarisees comme avant. Une formation adaptative s applique 
de plus en plus a grande echelle pour la main-d’oeuvre moyennement scolarisee. Et une formation 
d’insertion socio-professionnelle et d’alphabetisation echoue a la main-d’oeuvre sous-scolarisee. 
Encore ici, deux consequences decoulent de cet acces renouvele a la formation. Il y a la presence d un 
«phenomene de sous-education et de sur-education» (Levin et Rumberger, 1989 dans Bertrand, 1994) 
qui cotoie le vecteur de l’exclusion professionnelle via le «carrousel de l’employabilite» pour les 
chomeurs-es de longue duree (Ciesielski et Laberge, 1993). 

Troisiemement, de nouveaux clivages dans l’acces a l’emploi accentuent la stratification 
professionnelle. Des changements dans la structure industrielle ont entraine en effet, depuis 1980 au 
Quebec, une baisse generalisee des professions manuelles et une hausse des professions intellectuelles. 
L’acces a l’emploi selon les secteurs, le niveau de scolarite et l’age de la main-d’oeuvre active montre 
notamment une tendance lourde au chomage d’ exclusion pour la main-d’oeuvre peu scolarisee et de 40 
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ans et plus. Ces clivages originent d’un double phenomene economique : la dequalification et la 
precarisation de l’emploi. Quatre consequences en decoulent. Une augmentation de la concurrence 
intra et inter-professionnelle, une pression generalisee a la baisse sur les conditions de travail et une 
augmentation de la precarite d’emploi mal remunere concomittante au chomage recurrent et au 
chomage d’exclusion. Enfrn, un risque de derapage non controle vers l’exclusion professionnelle de la 
main-d’oeuvre en chomage de longue duree qui presente des problemes d analphabetisme. 

En somme, l’emergence d’un NRSS apparait en creux dans le modele post-fordiste de developpement 
au Canada et au Quebec. Ces nouveaux clivages socio-educatifs devoilent sa veritable nature dans 
notre societe salariale en crise depuis l’efffitement du compromis fordiste. Ils sont aussi les marques de 
la survalorisation du savoir dans nos economies ou la production et la diffusion du savoir sont 
devenues des objets et des enjeux de pouvoir dans la course concurrentielle des nations. 



Conclusion 

L’emergence d’un NRSS dans la relation formation-emploi pour la region metropolitaine etait bel et 
bien perceptible a la SQDM-Montreal en 1994. Un constat s’est impose en bout de piste dans cette 
recherche. Dans le modele neoliberal de developpement, dont la mondialisation est l’une des 
composantes, la recomposition de la qualification de la main-d’oeuvre en FPA signifie un NRSS ou 
l’exclusion professionnelle est l’un des termes incontoumables pour les acteurs de la relation 
formation-emploi a la SQDM-Montreal. 

Neanmoins, deux autres constants s’imposent et ouvrent des perspectives d’avenir. D’une part, il y a la 
montee de l’acteur communautaire dans cette phase post-fordiste qui augure de changements vis-a-vis 
l’exclusion professionnelle dans la relation formation-emploi, meme s’il existe des risques de sous- 
traitance ou de secondarisation par les autres acteurs. D’autre part, il y a le role majeur d’interface 
social de l’acteur institutionnel dans le renouvellement des blocs sociaux au moyen du partenariat et, 
surtout, face a la main-d’oeuvre sous-scolarisee et agee. Un defi demeure : inscrire cette cooperation 
conflictuelle dans un modele plus solidaire de developpement pour contrer le glissement vers «une 
societe a trois vitesses». 



7 mai 1999 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY OF NATIONAL ADULT LITERACY POLICY IN 
TANZANIA AND RECENT CANADIAN PROJECT EXPERIENCE 



Adrian Blunt 
College of Education 
University of Saskatchewan 



A recent Canadian literacy project is discussed in relation to the history and current 
economic, social and political contexts for adult literacy programs in Tanzania. 

Un project de litteracie canadienne recent est discute en relation avec l'histoire et le 
contexte de reconomie sociale et politique courant, pour les programmes de litteracie 
por adultes en tanzanie. 



On December 9, 1962 the British, east African colony of Tanganyika became 
the sovereign state of Tanzania following seven years of non-violent, political 
struggle led by Julius Nyerere, an ex-teacher. Nyerere achieved international 
recognition for his vision of lifelong education as an essential strategy for achieving 
long-term national development goals and adult literacy as an instrument for social 
and economic change. Illiteracy and rural poverty were to be eradicated through 
investments in formal and non- formal education, integrated rural economic 
development projects and Ujaama, a socialist reorganization of rural villages and 
their economy. It was anticipated that the population would use its newly acquired 
education to achieve economic self-reliance and sustain a democratic socialist state. 
Thirty-five years later adult illiteracy continues to be a major national concern, 
extensive rural poverty persists and economic self-reliance and socialism have been 
abandoned as national goals. This paper examines the history of adult literacy work 
in Tanzania, describes a current Canadian adult literacy pilot project and concludes 
with an assessment of the national social and economic context for literacy work in 
Tanzania today. 

Nyerere' s expectations of the role education was to play in Tanzania's 
development during the 1960s and 1970s are clearly outlined in a number of 
government policy papers, articles and public speeches (See for example, Nyerere 
1973). Initially national education planning focused on supporting development to 
build, i) a socialist democracy committed to the eradication of poverty through 
equitable distribution of the nation's resources; ii) a Tanzanian national identity 
which would counter the lingering negative social effects of colonialism and 
achieve racial integration, and iii) an economically and politically self reliant nation. 
Adult education and literacy programs were regarded as an integral part of the 
national development effort to raise agricultural production and enhance the 
capacity of people to contribute to the development of their own communities 
(Hinzen & Hundsdorfer 1979). Achieving higher levels of critical consciousness as a 
pre-requisite for meaningful participation in local development was to be achieved 
through adult education and community development. The National Literacy 
Centre (NLC) was established in Mwanza and mass literacy campaigns were 
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implemented with the goal of eradicating illiteracy by 1975 (Republic of Tanzania 
1969). The core functional-literacy resource materials were primers, developed by 
the NLC, on subjects such as growing cotton and maize, cattle rearing, fishing and 
civic politics. International agencies including the UNDP and UNESCO contributed 
funds, technical expertise and the concept of functional literacy. 

However, the 1970s brought a drop in world commodity prices, a decline in 
the influence of international socialism, and reductions in western overseas aid and 
the national budget deficit increased dramatically. Together these changes created 
conditions which negated any possibility that large investments in public education 
would quickly contribute to the country's economic development. By the mid 1980s 
major shifts in economic and education policies were introduced to implement 
structural adjustment programs demanded by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Greater emphasis was placed on formal education, particularly at the 
elementary level and adult education and literacy were given a much lower priority 
(Buchert 1994). In addition responsibility for adult education programs was 
devolved to the regional and district levels where local taxation was expected to 
support them. This change greatly diminished the Ministry of Education and 
Culture's (MEC) capacity to use adult education to achieve national identity, political 
participation and social equity goals. 

To further complicate matters the mass literacy campaigns experienced major 
difficulties including, among other problems, poorly trained instructors, 
community resistance arising to social pressure and elements of compulsion to 
participate, and learner dissatisfaction with the primers. By the late 1980s literacy 
programs were in decline and by the 1990s with the NLC barely functioning only a 
few, mostly donor supported, programs were still being conducted. By agreeing to 
the structural adjustment requirements of the IMF and the lending policies the 
World Bank, Tanzania has established an economic context which will create and 
sustain large scale rural adult illiteracy and poverty for the foreseeable future 
(Denny 1999). Education and health user fees now make elementary and secondary 
school attendance unaffordable for many rural families. Consequently non- 
attendance and early withdrawal from school are increasing and will guarantee 
youth and adult illiteracy continue to increase for the foreseeable future. 

In 1995 MEC reviewed its literacy and post literacy programs and made the 
decision to introduce a new approach called Integrated Community Based Adult 
Education Expansion (ICBAE). ICBAE was designed to be a "bottom-up" rather than 
a "top-down" program model, it's administration was to be decentralized and to be 
successful would need to address a number of pressing problems in the Ministry: 

• Inadequate knowledge, within the MEC, of the needs and interests of villagers 

• Inadequate knowledge on community based adult education program planning 

• Lack of knowledge and skills among local facilitators and literacy trainers 

• Increasing illiteracy rates in the target regions 

• Lack of resources at NLC to print primers and develop instructional materials 

• Low participation rates in literacy and post-literacy development projects 

• Lack of MEC resources at national, regional and district levels. 
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This was the context into which a small three-year, CIDA funded program 
was introduced by the Saskatchewan Institute for Applied Science and Technology 
(SIAST) and Cypress Hills Regional College 1 . The project was to pilot test an 
integrated community based literacy project in two communities - Sembetti on the 
west side of Lake Victoria and Kishinda on the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjiro 2 . 

During the first year, two facilitators received training at ABE programs in 
Saskatchewan and the Philippines; technical feasibility visits were made to the two 
communities; a national steering committee was established with representatives 
from, among others, the MEC, the Institute of Adult Education, the Department of 
Adult Education at the University of Dar Es Salaam and the Ministry of 
Development; and a conceptual plan for the project was outlined. Local MEC staff 
were trained in the principles of CBAE and new role descriptions were written to 
guide them in monitoring and administering the project at the regional and district 
levels. The model of literacy education selected, REFLECT, was developed in 1993 by 
ACTION AID, a British NGO, which conducted pilot studies of the methodology in 
Uganda, Bangladesh and El Salvador (Archer & Cottingham 1996). The name 
REFLECT was originally an acronym for Regenerated Freirean Literacy through 
Empowering Community Techniques. Today ACTIONAID no longer uses, and 
requests others not to use, the name REFLECT as an acronym. 

The REFLECT approach incorporates the philosophy and critical literacy 
thought of Freire (Freire 1970) with Participatory Rural Appraisal (Chambers 1992) 
which is a variant of Participatory Action Research (Hall 1975). Literacy circles of 10 
to 20 persons are formed and through a small group facilitation process the 
participants learn to study their communities and families by constructing maps, 
matrices, calendars, and other such graphics. There are no literacy primers or 
printed materials, although the facilitator has a "mother manual" which details 
how the methodology is to be used (Archer & Cottingham 1996). The graphics are 
first produced on the ground using available materials such as nuts, corn husks, 
pebbles and sticks. The participants also draw lines on the ground with sticks, and 
later may use charcoal on wood, to depict their daily activities and community 
problems. The graphics are then re-created on cards and large wall posters by the 
participants themselves. Next the facilitator introduces the alphabet and phonics 
(where appropriate) to complete the transfer of the graphics into simple text, which 
is learned as it is generated by the participants during critical analyses of the 
information created within their group. At this stage the participants require simple 
writing materials to produce their own personal copy and to practice their newly 
acquired literacy skills. 

The graphics become a permanent record of the participants' analyses and 
discussions and are used to complete community studies which inform the 
planning of local economic or community improvement projects. The REFLECT 
method promotes critical dialogues within communities and maximizes 




1 A supporting institutional partner seeking experience in international development. 

2 The Swedish International Development Agency (SIDA) established a parallel CBAE project in four communities 
but did not use the REFLECT approach. 



participation in the study of community problems and priority setting for 
development activities. Through the REFLECT approach local knowledge is 
compiled, validated and made available for use by others. 

A small revolving fund was established for each community to enable 
learning circle participants, together with other more literate villagers, to gain access 
to capital for small income generating projects. For example, a small group of 
women from one of the literacy circles decided that they wished to make school 
uniforms that they would sell to other families. They created a "literacy of sewing 
circle" and with the assistance of the facilitator found a local tailor willing to teach 
them garment making. The tailor was paid as an instructor from the ICBAE budget 
to teach pattern making, materials estimating and machine sewing. A local 
accountant taught the group basic bookkeeping and business planning. The women 
applied for a loan to purchase one sewing machine to start their business. After 
learning from the salesperson how to operate and maintain the machine they co- 
signed for their loan at an agreed rate of interest and repayment schedule. By using 
their one machine in shifts they repaid their loan promptly and applied for another 
to purchase a second machine. Eventually each woman owned her own sewing 
machine and while they continued to purchase their materials cooperatively and to 
meet as a social group, each worked at her trade independently. Through a similar 
process a group of men acquired higher level literacy skills and chose to become 
furniture makers. One community group established a non-profit community 
pharmacy with the loan being repaid from a small mark-up on the resale of the 
drugs and medical supplies. 

After three years the project evaluation demonstrated: 

• A high rate of retention among learning circle participants 

• Participants appreciably improved their levels of functional literacy 3 

• A number of small livelihood and community development projects had been 
completed successfully 

• Participants recommended the activities to others, and additional community 
requests for learning circles exceeded the capacity of the project to respond 

• Initial resistance to CBAE practice within the MEC had declined and support for 
the model was strong among those district staff responsible for its administration 

• Costs per participant were lower than those in the traditional MEC programs. 

In 1997 the MEC established CBAE literacy as a ministry program enabling it 
to be adopted by regions prepared to allocate funds for community literacy work. 

And in 1998 MEC, with donor funding from the African Development Bank (ADB), 
introduced the program to approximately 200 additional communities in six 
regions. Reflection on the design and implementation of the SIAST pilot project 
supported by an analysis of the history and current contexts for literacy programs 
now permits the prospects for future literacy work in Tanzania to proceed from a 
more optimistic perspective. While the macro level goals of the state have shifted 
from education for social change, political participation and the elimination of 

3 None of the participants had been totally illiterate when they entered their learning circle. 
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poverty (Human capacity building, 1960s-1970s) to education for economic growth, 
social stability and capital accumulation (Human capital building, 1980s-l 990s) the 
REFLECT model of literacy can be responsive, depending on choices communities 
might make, to either of these broad goals being adopted within a region or district's 
development plan. Although the MEC's priorities have shifted from a strong 
commitment to adult education in favor of formal vocational and technical 
education the policy to devolve planning and administration to the district level 
allows local education planners great flexibility to develop adult education programs 
that are responsive to community needs. Through the MEC's CBAE program and 
the REFLECT model communities are able to assess their development priorities 
and increase their participation in local development. As communities and local 
institutions of civil society gain strength they may be able to exert greater influence 
on the allocation of local education and development resources. Further, space is 
created by devolution for NGOs to re-enter the adult education sector and offer an 
alternative literacy education, one that would not be provided by government, a 
more liberatory and human scale development (Max-Neef 1991) oriented literacy 7 . 

In conclusion, the SIAST project demonstrates that although the MEC no 
longer allocates resources for mass, national literacy campaigns it maintains a policy 
commitment to support programs at lower levels and resources may yet be found 
from local taxes or international donors. While political, economic and social 
contexts for literacy work have changed dramatically over the last three generations 
administrative opportunities for new, community responsive, and likely more 
effective, models of community based literacy education have been created. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE ISSUE OF PROFESSIONALIZATION FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 

IN QUEBEC 



Paul Bouchard 
University Concordia 

Shortly after a province-wide consultation on education in 1996 called Les Etats generaux sur 
1' education, the Quebec Ministry of Education (MEQ) came out with a proposal to formalize the 
status of thousands of adult educators in Quebec who had received no explicit training in adult 
education. This move was prompted by a broad outcry coming both from organizations which 
seek to improve the quality of education (for example the ICEA 1 ) and from adult educators 
themselves. The move to professionalize the role of adult educators, as the reader may be aware, 
has been a rather contentious issue among the various groups which have an interest in adult 
education. On the one hand, the need to protect of the public is seen as a good reason to require 
some kind of gatekeeping certification process for professional educators. This would entail a set 
of rules, probably a prescribed university curriculum for aspiring professionals, and a certifying 
body with the authority to give or withhold permission to exercise the profession. The move 
towards specialization also aims to ensure professional recognition and improved status for adult 
educators, which explains why some professionals in the field are in favor of such a change. On 
the other hand, many adult educators, because they see their roots more in line with the local 
development of community and civic organizations, which requires a great deal of flexibility and 
dedication rather than the ability to jump through administrative hoops, see the trend towards 
professionalization (i.e. the requirement for accreditation/certification) as a threat to the more 
traditional, grass-roots involvement of adult education. From this point of view, what adult 
educators need most is less regulation, not more. 

One of the consequences of this two-fold vision of the current needs of the profession is 
that it has created a kind of deadlock between the Ministry of Education and its 6,000 adult 
educators spread throughout Quebec’s regional French and English school boards. At this time, it 
is not clear whether we are moving towards greater government regulation with new norms for 
the certification of adult educators, or whether some other strategy is at play to satisfy either the 
needs of adult educators and students, or the constraints of a certification process which would be 
the same (or the equivalent) as the one in place in other sectors in the school system. 

Until now, the standard practice in school boards for hiring adult educators had been first 
to tap into the pool of certified youth sector teachers who worked less than a full course load, and 
then fill any remaining positions by contracting out to non-certified teachers on a part-time basis 
(thereby bypassing the regulation that all full-timers be certified). In effect, this ensured that the 
majority of adult educators in Quebec had received no training in adult education. 

One of the first things the government of Quebec did after the nation-wide consultation 
Les Etats generaux, (whimsically translated «The Estates Generals on Education)) by local 
English newspapers) was to establish that regular teachers at the secondary level - specifically in 
the youth sector - did not generally possess sufficient mastery of the teaching process - as distinct 
from the mastery of their own area of academic specialization, which was not subject to much 
criticism. Interestingly, that observation was not the result of any kind of large scale survey on 
the quality of methods employed by secondary teachers, or even of a general public upheaval 



' The Institut canadien d’education des adultes is the francophone equivalent of CAAE (Canadian Association of 
Adult Education). 
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about the quality of teaching in Quebec. Instead, what was used as the basis for appraising 
secondary level teachers’ «pedagogical competency» was another, quite distinct problem, the 
fact that Quebec’s secondary school system has one of the highest drop-out rates in Canada. In 
light of this compelling problem, one immediate implication was the need to question the 
relevance of the curriculum, which the government proceeded to review from top to bottom, 
generally ending up with a back-to-basics, «no-nonsense» plan designed to redress some of the 
«liberal excesses» of the last 20 years. (Whatever the reason why «Johnny can’t read», in this 
case Pierre would leam to read, and that was that.) However, there was also the perception that 
overhauling the curriculum would not be sufficient in itself to improve student retention in 
secondary schools. Teaching skills - i.e. the teachers themselves - were also an important part of 
the equation, being in direct contact with those students who are «at risk» of abandoning their 
studies (this group represents in fact the majority of students in Quebec schools). 

The problem of ensuring quality training for teachers has been a hot issue in Quebec 
educational circles since the introduction of university training in the late 60’ s, after the demise 
of the previous «ecoles normales» (Wagner and Turgeon, 1996). But just what could be done to 
maximize, and in this case, improve the quality of teaching in Quebec schools? Surely, more 
university training was not the answer, since secondary teachers in Quebec were already required 
to complete a specialized 3-year baccalaureate (16 years of schooling) in addition to a one-year 
program in the teaching arts (for a total of 1 7 years). Faced with the impracticality of requiring 
more university education, the government decided to require that secondary teachers be trained 
through a similar process as elementary teachers, i.e. a 4-year baccalaureate in general teaching 
arts, also loosely covering several academic topics: total 17 years of schooling — but more 
heavily geared towards relational/ pedagogical abilities, less on content. This was perceived as 
better training for teachers, because it concentrated on teaching skills, rather than subject matter 
- and it was more in line with the current training of primary level school teachers. ( as everyone 
knows, students aren’t dropping out of the primary level, are they?!) So in a nutshell, university 
pre-service programs for secondary level teachers in Quebec have been changed in the past 
couple of years to resemble those of primary level teachers. 

What does this have to do with adult education, you might ask? 

Well, several things. First, it is difficult to look at the phenomenon of high school 
attrition without drawing some inferences about the role of the adult education system not only in 
helping drop-outs drop back-in, but also in inducing them to drop out in the first place. The 
reason for this is that the parallel system of education at the secondary level, called «adult 
education», allows any student who is older than the legal mandatory schooling age (16 years 
old) to join the adult sector where classes are scheduled more loosely and students are expected 
to study on their own to prepare for national examinations. The method in fact is more akin to 
programmed instruction than to individualized teaching, but was deemed nevertheless to be in 
line with the needs of adult learners, at least according to TREAQ, a national grouping of adult 
education directors (TREAQ, 1992). However, the procedure goes against a recommendation 
from the 1981 Commission d etudes sur la formation des adultes (CEFA, or Commission Jean) 
which warned that such a system would simply dump onto the adult sector any problems 
encountered at the regular secondary level, neither resolving the issue of attrition or addressing 

the needs of the «real» adult population in Quebec. As it turned out, the warning was 

premonitory: in 1991, 51% of «adult» students were between 16 and 25 years old, 37% lived at 
home with their parents, and 17% were never out of school for a whole academic term! (Laprise, 
1992). Nevertheless, that system is in place now, and combined with the 1988 Loi sur 
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/ 'instruction publique requiring all school boards to provide adult education services, it has been 
responsible for a rapidly increasing demand for adult education services. This series of events, in 
turn, requires a larger number of adult educators to accommodate the growing student 
population. 

Second, by simultaneously holding a new outlook on teacher training and on the 
provision of adult education services, the MEQ has put adult educators on the spot. When it 
replaced the 3-year bac. + 1 formula by the 4-year bac. for youth-sector teachers, the intention of 
the MEQ had been that aspiring teachers acquire their subject matter at the same time as their 
pedagogical training in order to ensure that they would learn not only their disciplinary content, 
but simultaneously how to teach it. This was achieved by putting in place new university 
programs offering a series of yearly internships interspersed throughout the four undergraduate 
years, replacing the previous single, extensive hands-on stage. Another goal was to enable 
trainees to become competent in more than one subject matter, thereby ensuring a greater 
flexibility when it came to assigning workloads in individual schools. By offering internships in 
a co-op style program, and by integrating the study of several subject matter areas, the MEQ 
hoped to produce a new crop of well trained and multi-skilled teachers. The multiple-subject 
matter in particular was a new concept for secondary teachers in Quebec. The principle was 
called polyvalence, and eventually came to include another provision, with heavy implications 
for the adult sector: that some trainees who could not realistically be expected to teach more than 
one subject (for example ESL 2 teachers) therefore should fulfill the polyvalence requirement by 
also being trained to teach in the adult sector. In fairness, that possibility was also extended to all 
pre-service trainees, so that they had the choice of training in two or more disciplines or training 
for service at both levels of the school system. Currently, MEQ is recommending that the 
polyvalence requirement be fulfilled by either mastering two subject areas, or by training to teach 
at both the youth and the adult sectors. 

Third, blending the training process for the youth and adult sector teachers obscures the 
legitimate needs of adult educators in the system. For example, the demographics of the adult 
sector teacher population has been used by the government to downplay the need for large-scale 
training of adult educators. Figure 1 shows the numbers of teachers employed in the adult sector 
in the province in 1993, by category of qualification and employment status. They show that the 
«NLQ» category («not legally qualified))} represents only about 10% of those currently 
employed as teachers of adults in the school boards. It also indicates that a mere 472 teachers are 
currently enrolled in an adult ed teaching certification program by virtue of their status 
( autorisation means they are authorized to teach pending their graduation). Therefore, it has 
been argued that the need for training adult educators is not particularly pressing. 



2 English as a Second Language: One reason ESL teachers cannot teach another subject is that they are dispensed 
with the French Competency requirement. In other words, they may not speak French well enough to teach 
Geography or History, while nevertheless being excellent English-second-language teachers. This exemption was 
judged necessary to ensure that good English teachers wouldn’t be excluded from the profession because of the 
language barrier. 
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Fig. 1 : Distribution by qualification of teaching staff in the adult sector (MEQ 1994). 
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*E1-E2: full time; E3: part time contractual; E4: hourly; E6-E7: substitute. 

What the figures don’t reveal, however, is that among the remaining 4,397 teachers 
represented in the table, very few are trained as adult educators, since the dominant practice in 
the past has been to transfer youth sector teachers to the adult sector in order to maximize 
efficiency. The same is true for the «QNI» population (qualification unknown) which represents 
teachers who are either part-time or trained in the youth sector, but whose employers failed to 
respond to the MEQ survey. If we add the numbers in that manner, we could be faced with 
training needs for adult educators that reach into the 5,000- range, more than ten times the MEQ 
estimate! 

By putting in place the new teacher-training program for primary and secondary level 
teachers, the MEQ wishes to extend the new philosophy to the adult sector, hoping to resolve the 
professional issue of teacher training at two separate levels, while retaining a single - although 
multiple-track - training program. However, there are several problems with that outlook. On the 
one hand, the typical profile of the adult educator in Quebec has always been a combination of 
specialized content area knowledge, a loose collection of competencies acquired experientially, 
and a strong motivation to work with adult learners. Currently, adult educators can receive 
certification if they hold an undergraduate degree in their area of teaching, have acquired 
probationary experience, and are completing or have completed a 30 credit university program in 
adult education. In this manner, their preparation and background almost invariably ensure that 
they are (1) well-versed content specialists; and (2) dedicated instructors of adults. The proposed 
MEQ reform would produce teachers with approximately the opposite profile: (1) weak content 
specialists who (2) have no particular inclination for adult education other than having completed 
a minimal set of required courses at the undergraduate level (perhaps as few as six to nine credits 
in total). 

According to the group of consulting adult education professionals who were assembled 
periodically at MEQ headquarters over the past 3 years to review the issue (which included 
myself), the existing adult educator profile is more in line with the needs of their learners than 
anything that could be achieved with the implementation of a 4-year baccalaureate. However, 
many adult educators are not yet certified (i.e. they are either allowed to teach part-time in the 
adult sector without a teacher’s license, or are completing their training with probationary status). 
If we are to regularize their status by requiring that they undertake some kind of 
certification/qualification process, probably we could do nothing worse than send them back to 
university for... 4 years! 

The 4-year bac. in effect proposes to replace the current profile of adult educators by 
another, which would be much less suited for the profession. Typically, adult educators have 
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come into teaching through a complex combination of life circumstances and interests. They are 
themselves adults and as such possess a background of life experiences which is more in tune 
with the role of the adult educator. Compared with the likely profile of a hypothetical graduate of 
the 4-year bac. in general education, we find that (1) they will be typically between 21 and 24 
years old; (2) in their four years, they will have spent less than 1 year studying any single subject 
matter; and (3) they will probably have been trained as youth sector teachers, with a 
complementary 6-9 cr. in adult education. Obviously, a much poorer choice than the training 
received by our current adult educators. Nevertheless, the MEQ is pushing to have the 4-year 
bac. become the only avenue for certification. 

The question is, why? Why is the MEQ so keen on implementing the new teacher 
training program for adult educators, even when the plan is so demonstrably flawed? Part of the 
answer lies in the positions taken by some of the stakeholders in the decision. 

1 . The government 's interest in the matter is straightforward. It considers that the coherence of 
the teacher-training systems at all levels to be the driving force behind the reform. This means 
that the push for the professionalization of adult education must eventually yield a training 
system that resembles as closely as possible the training that teachers receive in the youth sector. 
In taking that stance, MEQ also ensures that it will receive strategic reinforcement from other 
stakeholders in the process and respond to the call for better teacher qualifications raised by the 
Etats generaux. 

2. The school boards, who are the actual employers of teachers in both the youth and adult 
sectors have been among the most vocal supporters of the same-training-for-all program 
proposed by the government. Faced with the headache of re-affecting human resources yearly 
across various programs according to shifting demand, school boards understandably welcome a 
move towards increased flexibility that the principle of polyvalence allows. With the new 
program in place, school boards will have the option of assigning at least two subject matters to 
every teacher, as well as require some of them to teach in both the youth and adult sectors. This 
reduces considerably the need to juggle numerous teacher competencies to fit the diversity of 
student needs. 

3. Among other actors are the provincial teachers ' unions. From their point of view, it makes 
sense to allow teachers to work in multiple environments, because it reduces the need to hire 
part-time teachers to fill the gaps created by the «specialist» system. In this way, a teacher whose 
workload has been reduced because of changes in student population will be able to retain full- 
time status by either teaching a second subject, or by putting in some hours in the adult sector. 
Since the majority of teachers in Quebec work in the youth sector, the interests of the majority 
are therefore preserved. 

4. Universities also gain from the reform by increasing their control over teacher qualification in 
the province. Under the current regulation, part-time teachers don’t need to be certified. With the 
new requirements, however, we can predict a decrease in numbers of part-time jobs, and a 
parallel increase in demand for university programs from part-time teachers seeking certification. 
The only difficulty, from the universities’ point of view, is that the new 4-year program for 
youth-sector certification is already filled with specific required (i.e. mandatory) courses. How 
can they possibly fit in an additional half-year of training in adult education, while preserving the 
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